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THE USES OF JAMES’S IMAGERY: DRAMA 
THROUGH METAPHOR 


By PRISCILLA GIBSON 


STUDY suchas Wolfgang Clemen’s The Development of Shakes peare’s 

Imagery (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1951) indicates that 
something other than the content of a metaphor, or even its simple re- 
currence, will prove important for the investigator of images. The skill 
of the artist may better be revealed in the functioning of his images or the 
great variety of uses which they are made to serve in different contexts. 
This suggestion has especial validity when applied to such a craftsman 
as Henry James. The changing conditions under which he applies cer- 
tain figures in part explain why James’s later fiction becomes more 
dramatic, at the same time that it remains realistic and more exclusively 
concerns itself with subjective events. 

Although the content of some metaphors is elaborated through rep- 
etition, significant changes in their context or their use are what add to 
the dramatic character of the later novels. Often even the wording of a 
figure remains the same while changes in context vary its implications 
and render it an important instrument of drama: as when two persons 
understand the same image in different ways or when a repeated image is 
used for foreshadowing or dramatic irony. Because James’s figures are 
often purposely left ambiguous so as to become ironic, serious, or merely 
playful as context demands, this drama is less effectively revealed if the 
critic limits himself merely to tracing the recurrent associations of the 
imagery. Changing functions of the image in different contexts are what 
help to dramatize the subtlest movements of the mind. 

Since new understanding more frequently results from reexamining the 
terms of past experience than from the simple acquisition of new experi- 
ence, James’s habit of employing the same imagery in multiple ways is at 
once a realistic as well as a dramatic technique. New insight often begins 
with a shift in point of view. In the “new light” of increased awareness, 
a more complete understanding is superimposed strikingly, and often 
ironically, on a partial one. Only this total effort of curiosity, in fact, 
constitutes “experience” in the Jamesian sense. Because he is most in- 
terested in the quality of response to or the growing assimilation of 
given experience, little happens externally in James’s novels to alter the 
surface of his images. But while the image’s wording remains ambigu- 
ously the same, often context changes its meaning. As his characters ex- 
plore the situations in which they have placed themselves, the new ap- 
plications which they find for their initial metaphors enable us to attend 
a realistic drama of their individual and social awakenings. 
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These contexts are broadly divided between ‘‘picture” and “‘scene,”’ 
between the narrative soliloquy of one consciousness and the more 
dramatic encounter between persons that happens in dialogue. The latter 
James called more ‘‘scenic’”’ portions of the novel because here we can 
witness directly, as at a play, something taking place between two per- 
sons or two points of view. Except in the drama of dialogue, fiction usu- 
ally cannot so immediately or so concretely juxtapose the elements of 
its subject, especially when these consist of inner developments or re- 
versals that may be going on within one person. James essayed, never- 
theless, to present even this “picture” of individual awareness as drama- 
tically as possible, just as he sought to infuse his entire novel with the 
intensity of a staged presentation. His constant admonitions to himself to 
“present” resulted (after the experiment of The Awkward Age) not only 
in the inclusion of more ‘‘scenic” types of material and a stricter com- 
mitment to limited “points of view,” but also in some uses of imagery by 
which dramatic excitement might be intensified in two other ways: he 
achieved a clearer articulation of elusive subjective attitudes and mark- 
edly sharper juxtapositions between these, a more dramatic interplay. 
In a similar way, he heightened the symmetry between the major con- 
texts of “picture” and ‘‘scene.’”! 

Imagery that varies mainly in function or use plays an important role 
in defining or emphasizing such balances and contrasts. Recurrence of 
the same image throughout both contexts helps to coordinate the more 
purely narrative ‘‘picture” with “scenic” dialogue. The parts of the novel 
are in this way bound more closely together while at the same time they 
act separately. Similarly, when one image receives varying applications, 
contrasts between the phases of internal growth can be sharpened and the 
conflicting interpretations of several characters simultaneously presented. 

Even within the context of “scene” alone, images function in several 
distinct ways to dramatize internal processes and to define a clearer 
structure for the reader. Austin Warren has pointed to the ‘“‘dialectic”’ 
exchange of metaphor that occurs in Jamesian conversation when ‘‘some- 
times a figure started by one is developed by the other” speaker as phrases 
are taken up and returned.” But Jamesian conversation is essentially of 
two types: that between a major character and the confidante, and that 
in which two of the main actors directly confront one another. James 
himself noted that the pure ficelle, Maria Gostrey in The Ambassadors, 


1 That James’s interest in symmetric, or non-“‘realistic,” structure reached a climax in 
The Golden Bowl’s balanced plot and counterpoised points of view is widely recognized. If 
contrasting uses of the same images produce a similar effect, these can better be defended 
as approximations to actual processes of growth. 

2 “Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels,” Kenyon Rev., v (1943), 555. 
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is a device to allow what is really Strether’s soliloquy to be voiced. Her 
relation to the main action is not integral but cleverly “faked.” Since 
conversation with the confidante serves primarily to voice the inner nar- 
rative, images exchanged in it create drama in a different way from 
metaphors used in genuine dialogue. Although they are voiced, the drama 
does not consist of this superficial fact. Like the figures used throughout 
undisguised ‘‘picture,” they dramatize by marking distinctly the stages 
in Strether’s growth. 

The images which are taken up and returned between Maria and 
Strether are used to define phases in the movement of his own mind.* 
They do this, not always by altering content to reflect his new attitudes, 
however, but by remaining the same, generally ambiguous comparisons 
into which gradually new implications are read. When he speaks to her 
of the “sacred rage” of Waymarsh (1, 46) and meditates to himself on the 
“sacred hush” of Mrs. Newsome (11, 47), for example, the metaphor sums 
up his growing power to project the contrast between New England and 
Paris as a choice between two sets of gods. Which are the true and which 
the false gods, however, his succeeding applications of this same meta- 
phor indicate that he keeps changing his mind about. The image that is 
drawn from him early in conversation with Maria, of the New England 
conscience as something “sacred,” an “expiation” (1, 63-67), is used 
again when he confides to Little Bilham that, because he has been “‘sac- 
rificing to strange gods” (11, 167), and gotten his hands “‘embrued with 
the blood of monstrous alien altars” (11, 167-168), he wants to “ex- 
piate” by finding a husband for Mamie Pocock. At first this may seem 
but another imaging of Paris as a Babylon and of Strether’s attraction 
to it as heretic, but the significance of the earlier image is reversed by its 
application in this new context. For Strether’s next statement is that he 
intends the ‘‘expiatory”’ action to remove New England from Chad’s way 
(11, 168). By such seeming repetition the contrasts between Strether’s ear- 
lier and later attitudes are sharpened and his reversals implied for us 
rather than explained. They are presented dramatically by changes in 
his application of the same images, whether these are shared with his 
confidantes or meditated upon alone. Imagery handled in this way can 
turn narrative soliloquy into near-drama. The intensity is not one merely 


3 James, “Preface to The Ambassadors,” The Art of the Novel (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934), p. 324. 

4 Maria sometimes helps Strether to expand the wording of these figures, but rarely 
herself introduces one or supplies a context foreign to that which his silent rumination 
has already prepared. That is, she assists Strether’s development by producing images for 
what he has already implied (cf. The Ambassadors, New York: Scribner’s, 1909, 1, 57-58) 
and by expanding his own images, but she never forces an interpretation of her own. 
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of speech nor even of the striking reversals treated but of these contrasts 
emphasized and left for the reader to observe. He can witness the old ac- 
tually deepen into the new. 

Another good example of how the metaphors voiced by Strether to his 
confidantes are related to one another in a dramatic rather than in a 
narrative manner is his early remark to Maria that coming into contact 
with her has ‘‘cost”’ him his past, which he will pay with his “last penny” 
(1, 45). At the end of his experience, in a final interview with Chad, 
Strether feels “as depleted as if he had spent his last sou” (11, 315). The 
same image, used early in conversation with the confidante and later in 
pure narrative, frames the intervening action and by its changed impli- 
cations marks Strether’s growth. The figure’s essential ambiguity allows 
for this dramatic contrast between earlier and later uses of the same 
terms. For when Strether first used the metaphor, he did so half-play- 
fully; he was ignorant of what, finally, he would “pay” for what. But 
gradually his original metaphor acquires new meanings for him as he ap- 
plies it in new contexts. At first his expenditure is simply response to new 
surroundings and appeals. Midway his “‘last sou,” as he tells himself, has 
become the rejection of Mrs. Newsome’s fortune—something spent only 
passively and negatively in the hope that Chad will remain faithful to 
the type of life represented by Mme de Vionnet. The irony at this point 
lies simply in his choice of a money image for the transaction: Strether 
hopes to “buy” a richer life for another simply by rejecting for himself a 
buying power which he no longer desires intensely. Later he comes to risk 
a much less literal and more positive ‘‘cost”’ to himself. This takes the 
form of a more active participation in the richer life through a keener in- 
terest in Chad’s relations with Mme de Vionnet. In the end Strether 
knows that his greater “cost” is not the loss of Mrs. Newsome’s fortune 
but the extent of his disillusionment with Chad, his only means of relat- 
ing himself to “life.” Thus in a triple sense he has “no sous left.” 

Drama is achieved in a different way by the metaphors that function 
in true dialogue. Here the contrasts are between the reverberations of the 
same image in different minds, and sometimes we see important changes 
effected by this disparity. Besides Maria Gostrey, Little Bilham and Miss 
Barrace also converse at crucial times with Strether. Both, however, are 
more than the confidantes of his own thought; they introduce images and 
interpretations which are new to him and which then develop into a new 
view of his situation. Here exchange of metaphor becomes itself the 
“scene.” At Chad’s party, for instance, the play of imagery between 
Strether and Miss Barrace becomes a crucial link in the plot. More than 
an amusing display of wit, more even than a characterization of the 
speakers or their subject, it is the action out of which the next scenes 
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develop. Miss Barrace supplies a new image that helps bring to a climax 
Strether’s reaction to Sarah Pocock and which, in turn, determines his 
subsequent actions. When Miss Barrace provides the hint that by Paris 
Sarah is “bricked up . . . buried alive” (11, 176), Strether is led to a cli- 
mactic rush of images concerning the New Englander. She is “dressed up” 
for a heaven that won’t come or that has come without her realization. 
Her straining anticipation, and hence shallow appreciation, of paradise 
is expressed in Strether’s reply by his comparison of Sarah to a child 
gobbling down cake without knowing it: “she’s in the act now of having 
it, of swallowing the largest and sweetest piece. There won’t be another 
left for her” (11, 178). When, his next move, Strether can reject his past 
in the form of Sarah, it is because this exchange of metaphor with Miss 
Barrace has brought him to further understanding of its inadequacies. 
From The Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl the pure confidante 
has been dropped. Susan Stringham and Mrs. Assingham, who often 
“hear out”? the main characters, are like Miss Barrace in that they 
directly influence the course of the action: Susan first by introducing 
Milly to the scene of her greatness and then by appealing to Densher at 
the climax, Mrs. Assingham by precipitating Maggie’s marriage. Accord- 
ingly, the metaphors passed in conversation involving these characters 
often strike us as new elements. Although such images generally reappear 
later in the narrative, at their first introduction they are themselves the 
presented ‘‘scene,” the raison d’étre of the dialogue. The image used by 
one speaker suddenly becomes full of import, a new revelation, for the 
other. In this exchange we witness the turning points of the drama. Just 
as Strether’s conversation with Miss Barrace at Chad’s party had con- 
tained metaphors functioning in this way, so Susan Stringham’s com- 
ments at Milly’s party invite Densher to “open his eyes.’® Her compari- 
son of the gathering to a Veronese painting, besides foreshadowing what 
will be the final truth, makes Densher for the first time begin to ‘‘see”’ 
Milly. While Kate talks in an undertone at his side, he begins, through 
the agency of Susan’s metaphor, to apprehend Milly as the focus of a 
drama: the highlighted central figure set off by rich background tones and 
by some ugly abnormality—‘“‘the inevitable dwarf, the small black- 
amoor’’’—in the foreground. But the drama for us is not quite the same 


5 The Wings of the Dove, New York Edition (Scribner’s, 1909), 11, 205. 

6 Ibid., 11, 216 (“she might fairly have been dressed tonight in the little black frock .. . 
Milly had laid aside”). 

7 Ibid., 11, 206. Susan Stringham nervously and, Short thinks, ‘“‘bathetically’” refers 
to herself as the dwarf. But this need not affect the serious import and use, for Densher, 
of the total comparison. He here first thinks of Milly as set off by all her circumstances, 
including persons around her. She begins to command the center of his attention. Cf. 
R. W. Short, “Henry James’s World of Images,” PMLA, Lxv (1953), 946. 
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as it is for Densher. What we witness is the comparison taking hold in his 
mind, so that eventually Milly’s illness and Kate’s capacity for mak- 
ing use of it will be seen by him only as the foils to Milly’s greatness. 
Since he had rejected, and continues to reject, Susan’s lavish compari- 
sons to angels and princesses, the penetration into Densher’s mind of 
this particular image is the more marked. When she begins to develop 
his own place in the picture, his repose is suddenly threatened—“‘‘the 
grand young man who surpasses the others and holds up his head and 
the winecup” (11, 207). With this, Densher finds a ‘‘weight, on his heart, 
as of expected performance” (11, 208). Because this exchange of metaphor 
has helped to effect a turning point, Susan’s belief that Densher will in 
the end “hold up his head” to fulfill his role does not turn out to be false. 
From this point on, he begins to take his place beside Milly, deserting 
Kate in thought if not immediately in action. 

Still other images function throughout both “picture”? and “scene” 
so as to provide foreshadowing and dramatic irony. Some turn out to 
have a meaning the speakers were not aware of: either of a reverse kind 
or a more serious extension of what was originally mentioned only play- 
fully. Two metaphors introduced with no apprehension on the speaker’s 
part of their prophetic truth are Densher’s remarks to Kate during their 
courtship that she is an “uncut volume” or even a “whole library” to 
which he has a “subscription,” and that he and Milly are her ‘“‘victims”’ 
(11, 62-63). At this early point Densher does not, of course, realize to 
what extent he may be ignorant of Kate nor by how much she is to 
wrong him and Milly. Again, when he analyzes himself to Kate as “not 
the sort of stuff... that wears, that washes, that survives use, that re- 
sists familiarity” (1, 89), he foretells without knowing it, the disintegra- 
tion of their relationship because of his own likeness to the sensitive 
spirit of Milly. His love for Kate does not survive wearing, and it turns 
out to be no compliment that Kate is, unlike himself, strong stuff. Milly, 
by contrast, is too precious to survive “use.” When Densher tells Kate 
that she holds the key to their cupboard and doles him out his lumps of 
sugar (11, 17), he does so jokingly, with no suspicion of the extent to which 
the key to their future will rest with her decision to use Milly nor any 
idea that the sweet will turn bitter. Kate tells Densher, in turn, that 
Milly is his “invention” to which he should take out his “patent,” an 
image typical of Kate’s utilitarian attitude towards people which she 
throws out without realizing to what extent Densher will get the “patent” 
of Milly in the sense of coming to apprehend, and even to possess, her 
spirit. 

Some metaphors introduced in the dialogue of The Wings of the Dove 
prove finally to have not a more serious but a reverse application from 
what the speaker had intended. Such, I think, is Kate’s assurance to 
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Densher of “his having tasted of the tree, and being thereby prepared 
to assist her to eat” (1, 94). The tree and the fruit Kate has in mind ap- 
pear to be a more diverse social scene than she has yet been able to en- 
counter; but to later action, a contrary implication of this image be- 
comes profoundly relevant. To the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil Kate initiates Densher, like Eve tempting him to swallow their 
treatment of Milly. Such metaphors, rather casually dropped through- 
out the ‘‘scene,”’ later appear to have become applicable to the exact op- 
posite of what the speaker had intended. 

When images exchanged in the dialogue are understood differently by 
the participants, this discrepancy characterizes directly, by presenting 
to us the mind’s action, as well as lights up the “scene” for us with 
dramatic irony. The dove image, for example, is first applied to Milly in 
conversation. When Kate with patronizing casualness calls her a “dove,” 
Milly accepts the comparison seriously, recognizing still other implica- 
tions than those Kate either pretends or means (1, 282-284). Similarly, 
when Kate and Aunt Maud speak of Milly as their “dove” before 
Densher, he finds more significance in the image than they imagine. Kate 
compares Milly at her party to a “‘bejewelled” dove, but this suggests to 
Densher qualities other than the grotesque ones Kate may have meant 
to signify. The mildness which Kate had taken as a sign for weakness 
Densher can understand as a metaphor for power; he interprets “‘bejew- 
elled” to mean spiritual wealth by a further metaphor. Accepting the 
ambiguous figure, he ruminates that ‘‘doves have wings and wondrous 
flights” (1, 218), wings under which he and Kate, far from being eagles, 
are “nestling” (idem). The same disparity between what one speaker 
means and what another understands occurs the next time this image is 
used: Aunt Maud comments on Milly’s death to Densher as ‘‘our dear 
dove” having ‘‘folded her wings,” and hints discreetly at his inheritance 
in: “spread them the wider” (11, 356). Only speech thus indirect can pre- 
sent simultaneously two or more perceptions of the same situation and 
only metaphor can preserve so realistically the possibilities for ambiguity 
in actual speech. For Densher adopts Aunt Maud’s image while interpret- 
ing it in another way. Milly’s “wings” spread over him have taken him 
on a flight to larger life as well as to “wealth” in the literal sense. Any 
final, thematic coordination of the dove image, or its complete meaning, 
can become clear only after we have traced its changing uses—in this in- 
stance that of marking the gulf between two views of one case. 

Since dialogue is the dramatic instrument for characterization, it is not 
surprising to find images in the “scene” performing this function. But, 
because the same metaphors pass from one consciousness to another as 
well as from narrative “picture” to “scene” and back again, the content 
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of any one image is not that which generally characterizes. We might, 
for instance, be tempted to see in Strether’s use of a money image a re- 
flection of his American background; whereas more significant is the fact 
that the other Americans use few images at all and the Parisians many, 
including those drawn from finance. Instead of the content, it is degree of 
metaphoric understanding or the extent to which speech is habitually 
used with figurative intent that differentiates character in Jamesian 
dialogue. As the flow of talk proceeds uninterruptedly around com- 
mon interests, we distinguish persons by their type of mental action or 
by the context into which shared images are privately fitted. Kate is 
enough of a metaphor-maker to see Milly’s more obvious likenesses to 
a dove; Aunt Maud rises to a further comparison involving the dove’s 
protecting wings. But she means this only in one sense—the more lit- 
eral protection of Milly’s wealth, whereas Milly immediately and Densher 
gradually can understand both wealth and mildness as metaphors for 
spiritual power. Strether can talk with certain of the Parisians about 
a figurative “cost”? which the Americans are able to mean only literally. 
Even Chad’s inability, when put to the test, to understand the ‘‘cost”’ 
in so figurative a sense as Strether means it reveals how the older man 
has outdistanced the younger. For Chad, Strether’s “cost” remains sim- 
ply his having given up a share in the Newsome fortune. When Strether 
realizes what this ignorance implies, he finally “pays” in the sense of los- 
ing his symbol of a vital relation with Mme de Vionnet. 

Despite James’s clear, though subtle, characterization by means of the 
degree of figurative intent in his actors’ speech, an objection is frequently 
raised, like André Gide’s, that his characters live ‘“‘merely off the tops of 
their minds.’’® Because they all more or less employ the same images 
(although in very different ways), we are told both that James’s char- 
acters are too intellectual and that they are too much alike in being con- 
cerned with the same problems. But the use of the common dove image 
by characters like Milly and Densher is immensely unlike Kate’s and 
Aunt Maud’s handling of it as a playful conceit, and, to the extent that 
its use is different, rises from depths below the intellect. So Strether, 
whose power to use metaphor grows every time he thinks or speaks, is 
thereby both a more rounded character and quite differentiated from 
Jim Pocock, who gropes unsuccessfully for a comparison for the first time 
in his life, or from Chad whose life in Paris has taught him to compare 
with disarming ease but not to guess the amount of metaphoric somer- 
saulting that Strether finally requires to express his profounder experi- 
ence. With respect to the degree in which they possess this quality of 


8 The Ambassadors, 11, 235-239. 
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mind, James’s personae are most subtly distinguished. Neither can such 
a use of metaphor be viewed as a purely intellectual ability. For the ca- 
pacity to think in images, and to grow by projecting concretions instead 
of by passing concepts, James had an apt and illuminating metaphor. In- 
stead of “knowing,” his characters are always spoken of as in the process 
of “seeing.” They exchange felt insights, not mere concepts, in terms of 
metaphors which are more or less figuratively grasped by each character. 

In the exchanges of genuine conversation, then, metaphor often func- 
tions to reveal, in the peculiarly dramatic way of presenting mental ac- 
tion that the reader witnesses, types of character as well as dramatically 
striking discrepancies between points of view. Or the exchange of imagery 
may sometimes develop to a climax, becoming itself the “‘scene’’ which 
produces further incident. Sometimes metaphors in dialogue foreshadow 
later action or prove in retrospect to have been instruments of dramatic 
irony, while always the varying use of the same images throughout both 
“picture” and “scene” helps to integrate the novel and to heighten the 
contrasts between the reversals and paradoxes of its separate stages. In 
many ways the imagery increases dramatic intensity, and frequently its 
varying uses become the drama that we attend. To read an image dis- 
cerningly is therefore to isolate its changing contexts and to perceive its 
use in the realistic presentation of subjective events. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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